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During the fire in the Court House of Beaver County, Pennsylvania, the official county records were dumped out on the 


lawn. Fire starting at the roof from a painter’s torch, burned down slowly enough to make it possible for firemen to thus save 
irreplaceable books and documents. 


Worse Than The Fire 


Loss of Documents and Records May Exceed in Importance the Damage 
Done by the Fire—How Safe Are Those of Your Township or County? 


UTSIDE of loss of life, there is 

one calamity which is worse than 
the physieal damage from a fire. That 
is the loss of important documents or 
records. 

In your county court house and town 
hall there is a multitude of written evi- 
dence on which proof of citizenship, 
legal status, rights and ownership de- 
pends. This ineludes birth, marriage 
and death records, deeds of conveyance 
and trust, court decrees, tax lists and 
a host of other records intimately con- 
nected with the life of the community. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
about the amount of expense, incon- 
Venience, irritation and even downright 


calamity which would follow the de- 
struction of these vital publie records? 
Has any member of your fire company 
checked up to see what protection the 
city, town or county has provided for 
these records? 

The fire department has every right 
to look into this for the community 
officials will expect the fire department 
to keep the records safe in ease of fire. 
In the Beaver County Court House fire 
illustrated, the records were taken out- 
side by some firemen while others worked 
on the fire. Conditions are not always 
favorable to such salvage work during 
a fire. When the local volunteer fire 
department, against heavy odds, was 


fighting the conflagration at Ellsworth, 
Maine, the town hall stood in the path 
of the flames. Doubtful of the value of 
the protection of the town vaults 
against severe fire exposure, men had 
to be taken off of the essential fire fight- 
ing work to try to get the records to a 
safe place. The effort failed as progress 
of the fire drove men from the building 
without opportunity to close the vault 
doors and material loss of the public 
records resulted. 

The fire department will therefore 
be giving a high type of public service 
by checking up on the facilities for 
protecting public records against fire 
and by insisting that these be adequate. 





Safes must be able to withstand, not 
only direct fire exposure, but long pe- 
riods of “soaking” heat under piles of 
fire debris. 


xX AN example of the value of ree- 


ords, an informal estimate was 
made by a government official a few 
years ago of the values in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the United States 
Government. According to this, the 
physical value of the buildings amounted 
to $25,000,000 and the contents value 
$11,000,000 additional, but the value of 
the records in the Department of Com- 
merece were estimated at $190,000,000. 
Buildings and contents can be replaced. 
Vital records are often a permanent 
loss. 

Altogether too little time and thought 
appears to have been given, particu- 
larly in the United States and Canada, 
to the importance of protecting pub- 
lie records against fire. The Public 
Archives Commission which was estab- 
lished under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association reported 
over thirty years ago in the following 
words: “It may be doubted if in any 
country in the world archives of rela- 
tively so much value are so lightly re- 
garded or carelessly kept.” Such an 
indictment still stands today in the 
majority of eases. 

For convenience in deciding how 
much expense and trouble should be 
undertaken to protect a given set of 
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records, records may be classed as (1) 
vital, (2) important, (3) useful, and 
(4) non-essential. Most basie public 
records are in the first class: vital 
statisties, deeds, testaments, decrees, 
ordinances and the like. For these, ade- 
quate vaults or safes should be pro- 
vided and no expense should be spared. 
A larger bulk of records are in the 
second class,—important, but replace- 
able even though at some expense. 
These should be kept in vaults and 
safes where possible, or in record stor- 
age rooms or fire-resistive buildings 
specially designed for such storage. In 
such buildings the combustible contents 
and structural trim are kept at a 
minimum. There are many existing 
buildings of combustible construction 
housing important records. The safety 
of the records could be vastly improved 
in such cases through the installation 
of automatic sprinklers and the taking 
of other measures which tend to reduce 
the fire hazard of the building as a 
whole. 

While it may be very flattering to the 
local fire department for the public 
officials to assume its ability to cope 
with any fire in a public building, the 
fire department members should be the 
first to point out that protection for 
vital records should be planned without 
allowances for what the fire department 
may be able to do. The protection 
should be adequate to take the records 
safely through a conflagration, tornado, 
or other major catastrophe during which 
fire department energies and facilities 
may be fully oceupied with other phases 
of the disaster. 


Symbols of Safety 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Labels 


UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES IN‘ 
VAULT DOOR, 
meccussicos 6 HR (a 


>PE TEO 


Vault and record room doors, prop- 
erly installed, will withstand severe fire 
exposure for the period noted on the 
label (4%, 1, 2, 4 and 6 hours). 


ry UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES A e 
Deine 60600 

r, UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 3) e 
eimai 606060600 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES ce e 
Deas 06060606000 CL 


UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES INC 
NSPECTED INSULATED CABINET 


Safes will withstand severe fire ex- 
posure for 4 hours (Class A), 2 hours 
(Class B), and 1-hour (Class C). Insu- 
lated cabinets will withstand moderate 
fire exposure for 45 minutes. 
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Vault doors must withstand as much 
fire exposure as the walls. This vault, 
which failed, had “six-hour” walls but 
“half-hour” doors. 


“Protection of Records,” a publica- 
tion of the National Fire Protection 
Association, has just been issued in a 
1936 edition and explains how to make 
a survey of records and to determine 
the type of protection to be provided: 
vaults, record rooms, safes or other con- 
tainers, as the case may be. This docu- 
ment is a substantial publication of 88 
pages and may be obtained for 50 cents 
from the N.F.P.A. Executive Office, 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Read- 
ers who wish to take up the protection of 
public records with township or county 
authorities or who may wish the infor- 
mation as a means of checking up on 
records of their own private businesses 
are invited to write for it. 

After (1) determining the relative 
importance of the various records and 
(2) listing those for which maximum 
security and safety must be provided, 
the next step (3) is to estimate the 
probable severity and duration of a fire 
in the building where the records are 
kept. 

The vault or safe selected must be 
adequate to withstand the maximum 
likely fire. Vaults provide the greatest 
relative protection but it is important 
that they be properly designed and 
constructed as, for example, in con- 
formity with the specifications given in 
the above N.F.P.A. publication. The 
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weak point of a vault is usually the 
door. The door should provide as much 
protection as the walls of the vault. It is 
also of prime importance that the door 
be properly set with the frame grouted 
into the wall. 

Protection for walls and doors is gen- 
erally expressed in the length of time 
that these will withstand a severe fire. 
Vaults are usually used for vital ree- 
ords and ean be designed to withstand 
fires from two to six hours depending 
on wall thicknesses, the doors, and 
other details. Record rooms may be 
used for important, yet less vital rec- 
ords. In these, combustible contents 
and furniture is kept at a minimum 
and doors and walls of suitable resist- 
ance to probable fires are provided. 


HERE the amount of vital records 
is such that a large vault is not 
needed, a properly constructed safe pro- 
vides effective protection. The best safes 
will give “4-hour” protection and are the 
types to provide in a majority of 
instanees, particularly in buildings 
of ordinary combustible construction. 
Where the amount of combustible ma- 
terial is less, safes with 2-hour and 
l-hour ratings may be adequate. For 
less important records which may be 
kept in such relatively low-hazard oc- 
cupancies as fire-resistive office build- 
ings, with a minimum of combustible 
contents, insulated containers with a 
45-minute resistance to moderate fire 
may give suitable protection. 

Purchasers may be guided in secur- 
ing the degree of protection needed 
through the labels and listings of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Ine. of Chi- 
cago. These identify properly built 
vault doors and safes. 

It is very difficult to tell about old 
safes, because it would be necessary to 
tear them apart or test them in a fur- 
nace to determine whether the design 
provides high or low resistance. Old 
iron safes may give protection varying 
from one half to two hours. Unless it is 
one bearing the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ label, about all a person con- 
cerned with positive protection can do 
is to diseard it in favor of a new safe. 
The last twenty years have seen marked 
progress in developing high fire re- 
sistance in safes so that the throwing 
away of an apparently good one is not 
wholly an economic loss. 

In the safety of records, correct 
handling plays an important part. No 
fire drill in a public building would be 
complete without providing for the 
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A bank safe bearing the Class A (4-hour) Label of Underwriters’ Labora- 









tories which perfectly preserved its contents through the Fall River conflagra- 
tion. Severe exposure and a fall to the basement damaged the usual operating 


mechanism but not the contents. 


placing of essential records in their 
vault or safe and the closing of safe 
and vault doors. Watchmen must be 
instructed to safely put away any ree- 
ords other employees may have over- 


looked. 


| THE fighting of a fire and cleaning 
up afterward there are some steps 
which will assist in preserving records. 
Hose streams should be played on or 
near vaults and other record containers 
which may be under or in contact with 
hot debris to cool them below danger 
points. While excessive water is. to be 
avoided, wet papers are better than 
ashes. When a fire involves papers in 
filing drawers, these should be extin- 


guished in place with the minimum of 
water possible, rather than dumping 
the papers out. 

A skilled person can salvage a sur- 
prising amount of vital records from 
safes and containers after a fire, even 
though these may have been subjected 
to fires more severe than those against 
which they were designed to afford pro- 
tection. Record containers and safes 
should be taken out of fire ruins as 
soon as possible and cooled with water 
to permit opening. Means of produc- 
ing a fine spray should be at hand and 
also tubs of water in which heated ree- 
ords may be promptly plunged to pre- 
vent their taking fire on being exposed 
to air. 
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The Fireman and the Arsonist 


Ontario Fire Marshal Says Every Fireman’s Help Is 
Essential in the Work of Fighting the Crime of Arson 


VERY fireman has a three-fold re- 
lationship with the crime of arson. 
First, he is personally interested in the 
suppression of the crime. Second, he 
assists the state or provincial fire mar- 
shal and the loeal police authorities in 
detecting the crime. Third, he works 
for the prevention of the crime. 

A fireman’s personal interest in re- 
ducing the fire loss due to arson is 
financial. Firemen as well as other 
people pay fire insurance on_ their 
property, and the amount of losses 
paid by insurance companies is one 
factor which governs the premium rate. 
Everyone also pays for arson fires in- 
directly in the price of almost every- 
thing they buy. 

Every dishonest fire causes an unjus- 
tified boost to the fire loss in the com- 
munity. Firemen want to keep their 
losses down. They know that the public 
looks at the annual fire record as one 
measure of the efficient operation of the 
fire department. 

Firemen answer every alarm with 
equal promptness and speed, and many 
injuries and deaths oceur to firemen on 
their way to answer an alarm as well 
as when they are engaged in actual fire 
fighting. When the arsonist sets a fire 
he cares no more about the possible 
injury or death to firemen than he does 
for the lives and property of others 
that his fire may endanger. The public 
duty with which every fireman combats 
the crime of arson also becomes a 
pleasure when he realizes that the ar- 
sonist is a personal enemy as well as a 
public enemy. 


[ THE first stage of arson investi- 
g 


ation absolutely everything de- 
pends upon the members of the fire 
department. The state or provincial 
fire marshal’s office and the police can- 
not possibly investigate every fire. 
They come into the picture only when 
it is reported to them by the fire de- 
partment that a certain fire is a suspi- 
cious one. Because of this, it is impor- 
tant that every fireman watch carefully 
to see whether there is evidence of in- 
cendiarism or cause for suspicion in 
every fire which he attends. Some im- 
portant things are: 
1. If possible, one fireman should be 


By W. J. Scott 
Fire Marshal, Ontario, Canada 


This article is a digest of an address given 
by Fire Marshal Scott at the annual 
convention of the Michigan State Fire- 
men’s Association at Alpena on July 16. 


detailed to make observations. Special 
notice should be taken of the following 
when first arriving at the fire: (a) 
whether the premises are occupied, (b) 
whether the doors and windows are 
open or shut or locked, including any 
signs of forcible entry having been 
made, (c) how entry to the premises 
was first made and by whom. 

2. Upon arrival at the fire, any 
smoke and odor should be noted to see 
whether gasoline, oil, or other flam- 
mable material had been used to accel- 
erate the fire. 

3. When fighting the fire, it should 
be noted if there is just one fire or 
more than one; if more than one, 
whether they are connected or separate 
and distinet fires. 

4. Every possible care should be 
taken not to destroy any evidence of 
incendiarism. 

5. The premises should be carefully 
examined to see where the fire started 
and whether there is any explanation 
for the origin and extent of the fire. 

6. Whether there is a “plant” or 
device for touching off a fire or any 
preparation for helping fire spread 
should be observed. If anything of this 
kind is found it should be photo- 
graphed before being disturbed; or it 
should be preserved in its original state 
until the arrival of officers. 

7. Articles of a suspicious nature 
which might have fingerprints on them 
should not be handled. 

8. If debris shows evidence of any 
flammable liquid having been used, 
samples should be placed in a glass jar 
and sealed. 

9. Where there is evidence of incen- 
diarism, a watchman should be placed 
on the premises to make sure that noth- 
ing is disturbed before the investigators 
arrive. 

10. Firemen should gather informa- 
tion to assist in the investigation, such 
as movements of particular persons, 
possible motives for incendiarism, 


and names and addresses of witnesses. 

11. The fire chief or other officer 
need not attempt to get a confession 
from a suspect at the time of the fire, 
but it is often important to ask the 
suspect questions and get the answers 
in the form of a written statement or 
at least written notes. 

12. If a series of fires indicate the 
work of a pyromaniac, any frequent 
attender should be spotted and an ex- 
planation sought for his presence. 

A fireman’s duties do not stop on the 
arrival of the fire marshal or police, but 
he continues to help in the investiga- 
tion. The experienced fireman observes 
and remembers or keeps notes on de- 
tails. His expert knowledge and infor 
mation about a particular fire is often 
most valuable evidence in court. 


NSPECTION work, which is a gen- 

eral duty of firemen, is a valuable 
means of preventing arson. While some 
people do not deliberately commit the 
crime, they allow fire hazards to exist 
in the hope that some day a fire will 
occur, and in the meantime they sit se- 
curely behind their insurance policies 
—waiting to benefit. A system of regu- 
lar inspection acts as a deterrent to the 
would-be arsonist by showing that the 
fireman is on the job—keeping a look- 
out for possible fires. 

I would estimate that the profit mo- 
tive is responsible for 80 to 90 percent 
of all incendiary fires. In most eases 
the profit in arson arises through over- 
insurance, and here the firemen, par- 
ticularly the chief, working in co- 
operation with local insurance agents, 
the insurance companies, and the state 
or provincial fire marshal’s office, can 
do a great deal to combat this evil. 

In Ontario quite a number of cities 
and towns have local insurance agents 
consulting the fire chief before making 
inereases in insurance or taking new 
policies. They find out what the chief 
thinks about the physical and moral 
fire hazards of the particular property, 
and about the amount of insurance that 
should be placed on the property con- 
sistent with its real value. Where this 
co-operation exists, instances of over- 
insurance and cases of incendiary fires 
are rare. 
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Keeping Heating Plant Fires Friendly 


Hostile Fires Will Be Plentiful as Ever This Winter Unless 
Chimneys and Stoves Are Cleaned and Put in Good Repair Now 


IRES in their proper places sueh as 

in stoves and furnaces are often 
called friendly fires. Heating equip- 
ment which is poorly constructed and 
installed, unwatehed and dirty permits 
fires to get out of place and become 
“hostile.” The several weeks following 
Fire Prevention Week is a good time 
to get started on an annual campaign 
to prevent friendly fires from getting 
hostile. 

For over 300 years defective chim- 
neys and flues, stoves, furnaces and 
their pipes have continued to be one 
of the primary causes of fire losses. In 
the year 1648, the Director-General of 
New York ordered the people to clean 
their chimneys of soot to prevent fires. 
(This was before the time that a fire 
department was organized in New York 
City.) He appointed four fire wardens 
to inspect every chimney and hearth in 
the city. When any were condemned as 
being foul, the owner was required to 
pay a fine and in ease of a fire in his 
house resulting from his own negli- 
gence, he was assessed a much heavier 
penalty. 

People today seem to be just as care- 
less about maintaining their heating 
plants as they were in the Colonial 
days. It appears reasonable to believe 
that if these early practices of inspec- 
tion and penalties were in force in ail 
communities today our fire loss would 


International 


“Unfriendly” fires will drive hundreds of people from their homes this 


winter. 


be much less and runs by fire depart- 
ments could be reduced about 25 per- 
eent. 

This is the time of the year when 
alert fire departments are turning their 
attention to influencing people to put 
their heating equipment in first-class 
condition before the cold weather sets 
in. Progressive fire departments are 
promoting safe construction of heating 
plants and chimneys, and are remind- 
ing the citizens in their communities 


The steam pipe illustrated charred the wooden beam against which it was 
located, and ignition followed one day when the boiler overheated because the 
water level had been allowed to get too low. 


that combustible materials should be 
safe distances from excessive heat. 

Chimneys that were not thoroughly 
cleaned at the end of the cold weather 
season in the Spring should be given a 
good cleaning now. Most people would 
be willing to spend the small amount 
of money necessary to have their chim- 
ney cleaned, but they never think of it 
or get around to it until it is too late. 
Where the services of a professional 
chimney cleaner are not available, a 
common method is to lower a brick 
wrapped in a piece of carpet by a rope 
from the top of the chimney. Swinging 
it around inside will dislodge most of 
the soot. 

In Montreal, chimney sweeps are ap- 
pointed by the Board of Commissioners 
and every chimney is cleaned at peri- 
odie intervals and a small fee is 
charged the property This 
method of keeping down the number 
of chimney fires has never been em- 
ployed widely, but it certainly is a good 
plan. The Town of Marathon, Wiscon- 
sin, recently adopted an ordinance 
which provides that in the case of a 
chimney fire, it will be extinguished and 
then the fire chief will have the chim- 
ney cleaned at the expense of the 
owner. While this is “locking the barn 
after the horse is stolen” it at least 
prevents repetition of a chimney fire in 


owner. 
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and no lining. Floor beams were set 


into the brickwork. The fire destroyed the building. 


the same house for a while, and is a 
good lesson to the property owner. The 
use of unemployed men for a system- 
atic cleaning of chimneys might well 
be considered. 

Except in cities and towns that carry 
on good inspection and cleaning pro- 
grams, every fireman can expect to 
answer a number of alarms for chim- 
ney fires this fall. Many of these fires 
are of little consequence, but some be- 
come serious and destroy the entire 
dwelling or several dwellings, and a 
few are spread throughout the commu- 
nity by flying brands lighting on 
wooden shingle roofs. Many fire de- 
partments make an annual inspection 
of chimneys. 

The burning out of accumulated soot 
is dangerous because the sparks may 
ignite combustible roofs and the high 
heat of such a fire may carry through a 
weak chimney wall and ignite the 
building. Much can be done to prevent 
soot from collecting by intelligent fir- 
ing. A chimney that is always smoking 
freely is a good sign that combustion 
is not complete and that the owner is 
using up fuel from which he is getting 
no benefit. 

Chief Fire Marshal A. 8. Stauffer of 
Palmyra, Pennsylvania, reports that 
defective chimneys and burning soot 
were responsible for 43 of the 119 


fires in Lebanon County last year. In 
his annual report to the Lebanon 
County Firemen’s Association (Member 
N.F.P.A.) Chief Stauffer says that one 
of the heaviest losses was due to a de- 
fective chimney, and that the careless- 
ness of the property owners in the 
county is causing heavy expenses to the 
volunteer fire companies in ‘running to 
this class of fire. This experience is 
typical of that in practically every 
county in the country. Thirty-one per- 
cent of the fire loss in the three typical 
states of Louisiana, Kansas, and Ore- 
gon is caused by overheated or defec- 
tive chimneys and flues and _ stoves, 
furnaces, boilers, and their pipes. 

According to Chief Stauffer, defec- 
tive chimneys and flues fall into two 
classes—those fundamentally wrong in 
construction or installation, and those 
that have become defective for lack of 
care and periodical inspection. He 
states that the following faults in con- 
struction are most commonly found by 
the volunteer fire companies in his 
community. 

1. The use of unsuitable or unpro- 
tected materials which do not stand up. 
2. Chimneys with bricks on edge. 

3. Chimneys supported on timber 
construction or brackets, or insufficient 
masonry foundation when the chimney 
rests on the ground. 
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4. Timbers built into or against the 
chimney without proper insulation. 

5. Chimney walls built too thin and 
not lined. 

6. Flues that are not smoke tight. 

7. Two or more connections to a 
single flue. 

8. Carelessness in sealing connec- 
tions between smokepipe and chimney, 
and failure to anchor pipe to chimney. 

9. Use of badly rusted smokepipes. 
10. Chimneys of insufficient height. 


AAA AA 


Discussion 
Subjects 
45 


Q. What are the best ways to pro- 
tect vital public records against fire 
damage? 

A. Vaults and safes of proper con- 
struction and fire resistance should be 
provided. The subject is further dis- 
cussed in the opening article in this 
issue. Readers may also send for the 
N.F.P.A. publication “Protection of 
Records” (1936, 88 pages, 50c), which 
covers the subject in all details. 

46 

Q. What is the fireman’s part in the 
detection of arson and helping to se- 
cure convictions for the crime? 

A. It is his job to note cirewm- 
stances and preserve evidence of arson. 
His part is most important because he 
is usually among the first on the scene 
of the fire. This subject is further de- 
veloped in the report on page 4 of the 
remarks of W. J. Seott, Fire Marshal 
of the Province of Ontario, before an 
audience of Michigan fire chiefs. 





Problem Questions 
FOR OCTOBER 


Suggested for discussion at company 
and department meetings this month 
47 
How should fire hydrants be set 
when first installed, and how should 
they be maintained during the win- 

ter months to prevent freezing? 


48 
What should be the city’s policy 
with respect to charges for installa- 
tion and maintenance of connections 
from street mains to automatic 


sprinkler systems? 
Watch for the answers 


in the next issue of 
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|The “Model A” Super. 


| Which Every Volunteer Fire | 
| Department Should Know About | 


Every volunteer Fire De- 


partment should know the | 
exclusive qualities of this | 


first-aid extinguisherwhich 


experience shows should | 


be the first to be carried 
into any fire because :— 


FIRST :— 
It is safe to use on electri- 
cal fires. Fyr-Fyter fluid is 


not only a powerful fire | 
extinguishing fluid, but a | 
most certain insulation — | 
safeguarding the operator | 


against serious injury or 
possible death from elec- 
trical contact. 


AND SECOND :— 


It is effective on concealed | 


fires in walls and other 
“hard to reach” locations 
and is effective also on 
fires in greases, oils and the more 
flammable liquids. 


and 
14 Quart 
Sizes 


Write us (without obligation on your | 


part) for complete information about this 
| marvelous new ‘‘Model A”’ Super (Vapor- 


izing Liquid) Fyr-Fyter. You'll enthusi- | 
to your | 


astically recognize its value 
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She odin most 
widaly itil aol ie 


genavesl respiratory 


protection 


'M-S:A ALL-SERVICE 


Approved by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
for protection against all poisonous 
industrial gases, including carbon 
monoxide, ammonia and smoke,—the 
only canister-type mask so approved. 
Equipped with Automatic Timer and 
non-fogging shatter-proof lenses; 


GAS MASK 


(BURRELL TYPE) 


shown above with M. S. A. Speaking 
Diaphragm Facepiece that fits any 
face perfectly and permits natural 
breathing, hearing, sight and speech. 
@ The M. S. A. All-Service is protec- 
tion plus; let us arrange a demonstra- 
tion for you. 


| department and the safety of your com- 
munity. It stands hard usage. 


| THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
| Dept. 20-10 DAYTON, OHIO 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. District Representatives in Principal Cities 











Now in its SECOND Printing! 
The CROSBY—FISKE—FORSTER 


HANDBOOK OF FIRE PROTECTION 


The Handbook is the standard reference volume for beginners and experienced 
men specializing in fire prevention and protection. It is not a manual of fire 
fighting practice. It was first published in 1896. Over one hundred well known 
authorities in the field have helped in the preparation of this new and greatly 
enlarged edition. 

Firemen and fire protection engineers that know tell us that - - - 


Eighth Edition (1936) 
1154 pages; 444,x6™% 
242 illustrations 
161 tables 
Handsomely bound 
$4.50 postpaid 


“It is the most comprehensive compilation of accepted information which has been 
assembled in one manual.” 

“Tt is well arranged, all inclusive, well illustrated, and very readable.” 

“It is a valuable handbook which should be in the hands of all fire department 
officers.” 


Have You Ordered Your Copy? 


fee ces ee eee see sees See eee eS eee sees eee sseseseeseseaaaereae@ 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


VF Oct. 36 


KX OF FIRE PROTECTION 


Please send me copies of your Handbook, for which 


($4.50 per copy, postpaid) is enclosed. 


MNGi ik das vba keesaacecciasexctansnen 
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Volunteer Section Has For three years 
A Five-Point Platform |... the activi- 
ties of the Volunteer Firemen’s Section 
of the N.F.P.A. have been guided by its 
1933, 


when the section started to function. 


program laid out in October, 


We repeat the program below so that 
the hundreds of new readers of VoLUN- 
TEER FIREMEN will acquaint themselves 
with it. 
1. The 


among volunteer fire departments. 


interchange of experience 
2. The development of a medium for 
broadeasting new developments and 
new ideas of benefit to volunteer fire 
departments. 
3. The 


practices and methods for fire fighting 


development of standard 
by volunteer fire departments. 

4. The promotion of fire prevention 
in rural districts. 

5. The promotion of the organiza- 
tion of new volunteer fire companies 
and extension of the service of existing 


companies where necessary. 


Newly Organized We believe that 
Departments FIRE- 


MEN and our Volunteer Firemen’s See- 


VOLUNTEER 


tion is valuable to every volunteer fire 
department. One particularly useful 
service we can perform is to help newly 
organized departments by informing 
VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN and our other literature about 


them through copies of 


the many things which firemen should 
be familiar with. 

You can help us and help the new 
department if you will advise us when 
you know of a new volunteer fire de- 
partment being organized in your 
vicinity. Or, if you are asked to assist 
in organizing a new department, tell 
them about the National Fire Protec- 


VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 


tion Association and have them write 
us for information about the section. 


Report Change 


Any change in ad- 
of Address 


dress of a member of 
the Volunteer Firemen’s Section should 
be reported at once so that our mailing 
lists will be kept up to date and so that 
no one will miss an issue of VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN. With a membership list of 
over 10,000 men there are bound to be 
necessary changes. 


Volunteer Only 


In a certain city in 
One to Qualify 


New York State the 
fire department has both paid and vol- 
unteer members. It is reported that 
the uniformed or paid members had 
been to several courts in an effort to 
prevent the volunteers from taking the 
civil service examination for the posi- 
tion of paid deputy fire chief. They 
contended that the volunteers were un- 
qualified and inexperienced. The court 
ruled that the volunteers might take 
the examination. When the results of 
the examination were made known, the 
only man to qualify for the position 
was a volunteer fireman. 


A Good Object 


Probably a good many 
Lesson 


volunteer firemen have 
wondered, particularly at 
criticism by “sidewalk firemen,” what 
might have happened to the town if no 
volunteer fire department had ever been 
organized. A classic example of what 
happens when a great city is improp- 
erly built and improperly protected 
against fire is the experience of Con- 
stantinople (now Istanbul). An Amer- 
ican coliege professor who returned to 
Constantinople in 1919 after an ab- 
sence of twelve years was puzzled to 
find large open spaces where he had 
formerly remembered buildings. 

His investigation revealed that dur- 
ing his absence from the city no less 
than seven conflagrations had taken 
place destroying more than a fourth of 
the area of the city. One fire destroyed 
1500 buildings, another 2463, and a 
third 8000! To quote a vivid paragraph 
from his report—“These areas of de- 
struction by fire gave to parts of Con- 
stantinople an appearance in 
respects resembling that of European 
cities which had been partly destroyed 
in the war. 


some 


There was, however, this 


times of 


October, 1936 


difference. In the war-wrecked cities of 
Europe, walls were still left standing: 
in Constantinople there were wholk 
bloeks in which so little stone or brick 
had originally been used in construe 
tion that as one looked across the fire- 
swept area he had almost the impres- 
sion of open country.” 

The formation of the Turkish Re- 
publie in 1921 was followed with many 
improvements in government. Istanbul 
now has a modern fire department. 


Reports of 


epor firemen’s 
Fire Schools 


training work is increas- 
ing every year. For example, the en- 
rollment at the 12th Annual Illinois 
Fire College held this summer was 453, 
the largest attendance of any year. 
This number included firemen from 130 
communities, 15 city officials, and 12 
men from industrial fire brigades. 

Reports on the programs and at- 
tendance at fire schools held through- 
out the states and provinces this sum- 
mer are already coming in. We want 
our members and readers to be sure to 
keep us informed about the schools held 
in their communities. We appreciate 
getting these reports, but if no formal 
report is prepared a letter telling the 
attendance and interesting happenings 
serves the purpose. 


Interest in 


New Members Last month nine de- 

and Renewals partments with 185 men 

enrolled in the Volunteer Firemen’s 

Section for the first time, and 25 de- 

partments with 565 men renewed their 

memberships. The nine new depart- 

ments or companies are: 

Pismo Beach Fire District, Pismo Beach, 
California. 

South San Francisco Fire Department, 
South San Francisco, California. 

Rainbow Lakes Volunteer Fire Com- 
pany, Ine., Boonton, New Jersey. 

A. E. Phelps Engine Company No. 1, 
Crown Point, New York. 

Grafton Fire Department, 
North Dakota. 

West Milton Fire Department, West 
Milton, Ohio. 

North Bend Fire Department, North 
Bend, Oregon. 

Bareville Fire Company No. 1, Bare- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Mount Pleasant Fire Company No. 1, 
Bernville, Pennsylvania. 


Grafton, 
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Membership 
Plan 


Volunteer Firemen’s Section 
National Fire Protection 
Association 


HERE 20 or more firemen in a 

volunteer company or department 
affiliate with the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Section the cost is 50 cents a year per 
man. Each fireman will receive one copy 
of VoLUNTEER FrrREMEN, the monthly 
journal of the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Section, mailed regularly to his home 
address. The company or department 
automatically becomes a member of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
and is entitled to full privileges of 
membership. All the literature regu- 
larly issued to N.F.P.A. members is 
mailed to headquarters of the company 
or department. 

Membership may be applied for by 
one member of the company or depart- 
ment collecting 50 cents for each of the 
20 or more members and making a 
single remittanee for the group, or the 
company or department may take a 
membership for its men and make a 
single remittance from the company or 
department treasury. 


Companies With Less Than 20 Members 

Because of the large amount of mate- 
rial mailed to members, not less than 
$10.00 can be accepted from any com- 
pany or department for memberhsip 
dues. In the case of companies or de- 
partments with less than 20 men this 
means that the cost divided among 
them will be slightly higher per man. 
Of course, some such companies or de- 
partments may prefer to make a single 
remittance of $10.00 from the company 
or department treasury. In other cases 
a few interested citizens, not members 
of the company or department, may be 
glad to contribute 50 cents apiece to 
make up the required minimum of 20, 
so that the members may secure the 
rate of 50 cents per man. 

These companies or departments 
have full privileges of N.F.P.A. 
membership as above, and each mem- 
her receives the monthly magazine, 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, at his home. 
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Making a Good 
Job of It 


By Warren Kimball 


In this column each month an ex- 
perienced volunteer fireman dis- 
cusses the handling of a typical fire. 
Readers are invited to describe fires 
which illustrate one or more prin- 
ciples of craftsmanlike fire fighting. 
(Names and places may be omitted.) 


FIRE occurred in a large frame 

two and one-half story farm house 
under the protection of a fairly strong 
volunteer fire department and with a 
hydrant reasonably nearby. When the 
fire department arrived they found 
that they had a bad smoky partition 
fire on their hands and that the fire had 
already entered the attic. 

The firemen knew that such a fire 
required prompt ventilation in order to 
make possible locating the fire in the 
partitions and to enable them to ad- 
vance a line into the attie and control 
the fire at that point. They promptly 
began swinging their axes and within 
a few minutes hardly an unbroken 
window remained in the house. The 
ventilation was effective because soon 
the fire was out, but the broken win- 
dows told every passer-by that the fire- 
men did not know their business. 

Experienced firemen never go in for 
wholesale window smashing. Their aim 
is to reduce fire losses, not to add to 
them. They know that with their axe 
they can spring open almost any win- 
dow without breakage and that after 
the fire the lock ean be replaced if nee- 
essary, but in many eases, particularly 
on upper floors, windows are not locked. 
Most often firemen can get inside and 
quickly open the windows without dam- 
age. Fire departments direct their men 
to open the windows at both top and 
bottom to give a good circulation of air 
and to let heat and smoke out. Curtains 
should be removed as they greatly ob- 
struct ventilation. 

Only in extreme cases where neces- 
sary to prevent a back draft or where 
a room is in actual flames should a 
window be broken. Then the fireman 
should stand clear of the window and 
strike it with the flat side of his axe, 
first warning men working below. He 
should clean from the frame any jagged 
pieces of glass which might cut men 
or hose going through the window. 

Where firemen are careful to avoid 
breaking glass, spectators are invari- 
ably much impressed. 


FEDERAL SIRENS 


Can Be Heard for Miles 
Calls Volunteers Instantly 


MOD 
\ 


S = f 1 - ; . \ ’ 
Federal Vertical Siren Mounted on Tower. 


Approved by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 
Federal VERTICAL Sirens are most 
practical because 

(1) They distribute sound in a wide 
range in all directions. 

(2) Bugged in construction to with- 
stand all kinds of abuse. 

(3) Entirely weatherproof housing fin- 
ished in Red Duco withstands sleet, 
rain, hail and dust storms. 

It is equipped with special high 

speed, ball bearing Federal Siren 

motors. 

Write for Bulletin No. 55 for 
complete details. 


FEDERAL MODEL W 


DOUBLE ACTION 


SIREN 


STREAMLINED 
WITH FLASHING LIGHT 
AND A NEW TONE ROAR 


CONSIDER THESE FEATURES: 


Streamlined beauty combined with 
rugged construction durability. 
A Siren Roar combined with Flash- 
ing Rays of Light. 
Greased sealed ball bearings aid ease 
of operation. 
Flashing light can be operated with 
siren roar or independently. 
FULLY chrome plated. 
Loudest by test . . . brightest warn- 
ing light. 

Write for Bulletin No. 54 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


8717.So. State St. Chicago, Ill. 





Fire Tools 


SN 





Tin Roof Cutters 


TIN roof cutter is used to remove 

or cut through tin roofs (and also 
composition roofing) when fighting or 
ventilating a fire. The tin is punctured 
with the point of the tool and then 
pried up to get the point well under the 
roofing. A tin roof cutter is customary 
equipment on every ladder truck. 

The top illustration shows the most 
common type of cutter. After the 
point is well under the tin, the tin is 
ripped open with the knife edge by 
pushing the tool forward. The bottom 
illustration shows a rotating dise cutter 
which operates by pulling it through 
the tin. The spade type handles on 
these tools are about 30 inches long. 

On tin roofs that are covered with 
gravel and tar, this material must be 
removed before the tin can be cut. 


CONTEST RULES 


1, Contestants in the Pyrene Prize 
Letter Contest must be members of 
their local fire department. 

2. Letters are to describe actual ex- 
periences where any approved fire ex- 
tinguisher of any make has saved lives 
or property. 

3. Trade names may be used but 
will be deleted in publication. Publish- 
ers reserve the right to edit winning 
letters to permit publication. 

4. Each contestant automatically 
vouches for the truth of the facts pre- 
sented from his own or others’ expe- 
rience. 

5. Only one letter may be submitted 
each month. 

6. Letters must be legibly written in 
ink or typewritten on white paper, one 
side only. Preference will be given to 
letters not over 250 words in length. 

7. Letters received after the 8th of 
the month will be judged in following 
month’s competition. 

8. Monthly prizes in cash will be: 
Ist, $10.00; 2nd, $3.00; and 3rd, $2.00. 

9. Address contest letter to Pyrene 
Prize Letter Contest, National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pyrene Prize Letter Contest 


*“*Every Fireman Worth His Salt Should Carry 
Extinguisher in His Car’ Says This Month’s Winner 


OES it pay to earry a fire extin- 

guisher in your car? Not only 
two of the prize winners but a majority 
of the other letters entered this month 
testified to lives and property saved by 
having an extinguisher where it was 
needed. 

Can you use $10.00? Send in your 
story to be entered for next month’s 
awards in this contest sponsored co- 
operatively by the Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company of Newark, N. J., and 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. Each month three 
cash prizes are paid to firemen whose 
letters contain the best stories. Try it. 
Yours may win. 


FIRST PRIZE — $10.00 


Milford W. Howe, Driver, 
Volunteer Fire Dept., Canton, N. Y. 


Extinguisher in Car a Comfort 


“My summer home is several miles 
from a fire department and electric 
light and power lines. One day I went 
to light my gasoline cook stove. As I 
scratched the match I was greeted with 
a flare of flame which singed the hair 
from my arms and eyebrows. I instine- 
tively jumped backwards. I had no ex- 
tinguisher in the auto or cottage. My 
labors and money invested were close 
to extinction until I recalled that the 
Federal law requires an extinguisher in 
every motor boat. With all speed pos- 
sible I obtained the carbon tetrachloride 
extinguisher from my boat and with a 
few pumps killed the fire for good. 

“Now I carry a carbon tetrachloride 
extinguisher in my car and have the 
comforting thought of its protection at 
all times. I am no longer afraid of 
leaking gasoline lines, electrical fires, or 
oil fires. 

“Every fireman worth his salt should 
carry an extinguisher in his car.” 


SECOND PRIZE — $3.00 


P. R. Overholt, Chief, 
Volunteer Fire Dept., Marlinton, W. Va. 


On the Spot at the Right Time 


“While talking to a friend, in a small 
village, about one and a half miles from 
here, a small boy came running by and 
said the gasoline pump at a nearby 
filling station was on fire. 

“The fire had evidently started from 
a short in the electric wires running 
through the pump to an overhead light, 
and there was enough gas and oil in- 
side the old pump to make a good hot 


fire. The glass tank above it was two- 
thirds full of gasoline. The attendant 
and others were afraid the glass con- 
tainer would get hot enough to explode 
and were leaving the vicinity in a 
hurry, making no attempt to put out 
the fire. 

“The pump stood almost against a 
frame garage, and this building stood 
near the end of a long row of frame 
dwellings—the village being an old 
lumber town. No water was near at 
hand and it would have taken our 
pumper several minutes to get out 
there and lay a line to the nearest 
water source, so it looked bad. 

I carry a 1-quart carbon tetrachlo- 
ride extinguisher in my ear. Making a 
grab for the extinguisher, I ran the 
short distance to the pump, kicked a 
metal plate off the back side of it, and 
in a minute had the fire out. Had I not 
happened to be right on the spot at the 
right time, I feel sure many of the 
buildings, if not the whole town, would 
have burned up.” 


THIRD PRIZE — $2.00 


Harold A. Flechsig, Chief, 
Volunteer Fire Dept., Roseville, Mich. 


Electric Power Building Saved 


“Two men repairing the roof of the 
Detroit Edison Building were heating 
the tar over a gasoline heater. The 
kettle boiled over, and the tar and roof 
ignited at once. One of the men went 
down the ladder and inside the building 
where the Edison Company always has 
a number of 1-quart carbon tetrachlo- 
ride extinguishers. Using one of these, 
he extinguished the fire with very little 
damage done. If it hadn’t been for 
this, the fire would have had such a 
start that it would have been too dan- 
gerous for us to use water on the build- 
ing until Edison men from Mt. Clemens 
(seven miles away) could come and 
shut down the electric power which is 
as high as 150,000 volts. This building 
contains 150 to 200 thousand dollars 
worth of apparatus.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Jeter E. Wardrep, Chief, 
Volunteer Fire Department, 
Jefferson City, Tennessee. 


Osear A. Rishe, 
Hook, Ladder & Hose Co. No. 1, 
Bristol, Rhode Island. 


Glen Moody, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Volunteer Fire Dept., Maquon, Illinois. 
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ai VITAG UARD Fire Alarm System 


$4,000,000,000.°° 
Property Loss 
100,000 Human Lives 


The National Fire Loss for 10 years, 
1926-1935, exceeded these figures. 


Over 70% of the Fire Loss 
Occurred in Municipalities under 


20,000 population. 


HE regulations for the installation, mainte- 

nance and use of municipal fire alarm sys- 
tems, as recommended by the National Fire 
Protection Association contain the following 
statement: 


“Tt is generally recognized that there is no other 
thoroughly satisfactory means of sending and 
receiving fire alarms than an approved fire 
alarm telegraph system. Telephones should not Fire Station Operating and Control Unit 
be relied upon to replace needed boxes nor to 
supplement any inadequacy in number or loca- 
tion of boxes.” 


Includes recording register, code signal transmitter, 
battery and charging equipment, testing and protec- 
tion devices. 


The salient features of the VITAGUARD Fire Alarm System are 
Efficiency 
Low Initial Cost 
Nominal Maintenance Cost 
Compactness 
Rugged Construction 
Simplicity 
A complete line of public alarm equipment including the unsur- 


passed Diaphone Horn is associated with the Vitaguard Fire Alarm 
System. 


For information relative to this system address 


VITAGUARD Sales Promotional Department 
Street Signal Station 
Provides protection against T ca e G A M e W e L L € Oo M PA Py Y 
loss of alarms under dis- 
ordered circuit conditions. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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Two New BARTON Fire Pumps in Our 
F-Type, Direct-Drive Economy Line 


Both Underwriters’ Tested Lowest Prices 


Pumping from suction at 120 pounds pressure, 500 gallons 7 Oo n R e c oO r d : 
per minute with the new F-500 and 600 gallons with the FY All Barton F-Type Direct- 
new F-600 ... one-half these rated capacities at 200 pounds f Drive Fire Pumps, including 

.. one-third capacities at 250 pounds! What’s more both , Chane SNS BOW Cnee, S50 Seseee 
pumps deliver nearly half again as much when operating ‘ por tinsathaarypad gs eg sgh 
from hydrants. Here indeed are fire pumps you can be ees pendable protection. Then, too, 
proud to own and use—large enough to meet any emer- 


Barton Front-Mounting is a 
gency. And they are absolutely complete, even equipped big economy feature. You can 


with Siamese discharge valves as shown at right. 4 installany Barton Pump without 
making a single chassis alter- 
ation—total cost a few dollars. 


BARTON U-Type Fire Pumps $s F * Read our Bulletin 95, Edition 2. 


° . ° ° It also describes the F-4 and 
With Our Famous Built-in Gear-Drive F-5 Pumps which are still lower 
ae priced. Note how all of these 
Barton F-Type Direct-Drive 
The Very finest Front-Mounted ‘ | Pumps include every feature 
Centrifugal Fire Pumps—350, 400, found on our Famous U-Type 
500 and 600-gallon sizes — ALL ; Pumps, except Gear-Drive. 
UNDERWRITERS’ TESTED. They are centrifugal type, 
_ . ; rt pumping dirtiest water without 
Every U-Type Barton is de- psi damage — equipped with the 
signed with our built-in Gear- “ trouble-free Barton Patented 
Drive, permitting the truck motor — F-500, 500 GALLONS Power-Take-Off — automati- 
to operate at about ONE-HALF F-600, 600 GALLONS cally primed. Use Coupon below! 
pump speed. The advantage is , 


obvious. You can turna U-Type Ce ED LL) Ld hee 


Pump wide open—get 250 pounds . 
presmure AND THE MOTOR American Steam Pump Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


LOAFS ALONG! You protect 
your motor completely when you . : 

Please send me your Barton Fire Pump Bulletins as checked 

below: 


select a Barton U-Type Pump 
with this wonderful motor- 
speed-reducing feature. Bulletin 95 (F-Type Pumps) Bulletin 75 (U-Type Pumps) 


There are thousands of these 
Barton Pumps now on active 
duty—and to our knowledge NOT 
ONE has ever failed. Check Cou- 
pon for Bulletin 75, Edition 4. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. 





